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N o trace the Riſe and Progreſs of Know. 
1 ledge is little leſs than to give the 
Hiſtory of Man; an attempt of ſome Pre- 
Lumption, as it is open to much Variety of 
. SI 
Some Perſons have, POS. + attributed too 
aniclt to the Dignity of his Nature, while 
others have debaſed it below its real Ex- 


cellency ; this ſeems to have ariſen from the 


different Periods in which he is viewed. 
Though born with great mental Powers, it 
is left to his own Induſtry, by cultivating 
and improving them, to attain the Advan- 
tages for which they are deſigned. 
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This cannot be accompliſhed fuddenly.; : 
the Difficulty of the Work is in Proportion- 
to the Importance of it; nor can the Le- 
gillator, in many Ages, correct the rüde 


Sketches of his firſt barbarous Exiſtence into 
perfect Civilization; if any Errors, there- 


fore, have been committed in treating theſe 
great Outlines of human Na ature, it is to be 


hoped they will be excuſed on account of 


the Difficulty. of their Subject; no Offence 
is meant to Religion, or Humanity; nor 
will the Reproaches to which his ſavage Life 


under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, and 8 
liglitened Forms of Government. 

A frightful Picture has been drawn * 
Hobbes and others, of Man in his State of 
Nature; perhaps ſuch a State never exiſted. 


Though deſigned by a wiſe and benevolent 
Creator; to fill the firſt Rank in our Syſtem, 


he is created weak, and of himſelf, impotent 
to the great Ends of his Creation; a ſtrong 
Principle of Fear, intended as a Baſis for 
Afﬀociation, and the governing Motive of his 
future Conduct, ſtimulates him to join with 
Creatures of bit own make, for Supply of 
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bis Wants, and Protection againſt 900 
Evils that furraund him; thus the ſocial 


Principle, ſo ſtrongly implanted i in him, ſeems 
coeval with the firſt Moment that he is able 
to reflect on his own Weakneſs, and ex- 
cludes the idea of that ſolitary, hoſtile State. 
fo ſtrongly contended 1 «i 
The ſmalleſt Society thus formed, begets 
new Relations and Endearments, and intra» 
duces the firſt Rudiments of Civilization. 
There are many Evils that human Force 
and Wifdom are unequal to: the Thunder 
that rolls over his Head, and the Earthquake 
that undermines his Footſteps, the Diſeaſes 
that afflict his Body, and the Terrors that 
diſtract his Mind, convince Man that n 
_ earthly Combinations can ſecure to him 
Health, Safety, and Peace of Mind: from : 
the Effects, he 18 induced to look up to the 
Cauſe; and is ſoon made ſenſible 3 the 
Principle which inflicts, can likewiſe protect 
him from thoſe Evils: Thus, the Idea of 
his Creator, his Power, his Goodneſs, and. | 
his Providence, furniſhes him with Conſo- 
lation and Hope under Misfortunes, that 


human Power and Wiſdom can yield no 
Help to. | 
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Perfect Dau ality can never long ſubſiſt 


where Society is once eſtabliſhed 3 ſuperior 
Abilities, Induſtry, and Incidents, will very 
early produce a Diſtinction in the Ranks of 


Men; and thoſe who have obtained a Pre- 


eminence, would be too apt, by being ex- 


empted from human Puniſhment, to injure 
his weaker Neighbour, if a Principle, ſu- 


perior to human Power, did not reſtrain him; 
though not accountable to Man, the moſt 
powerful feel and dread the Vengeance of an 


offended Deity: thus beneficially does this 
great Principle of Fear operate, by comfort- 
ing Diſtreſs and controlling Oppreſſion. 
Religion, therefore, may be conſidered as 
the Baſis of Civilization; as ſuch it is con- 
ſidered in this Plan; and though the many 
Modes of it that have been introduced by 

crafty Politicians, as they were planned only 
by human Ability, have not reached all the 
Ends, that ours, deſigned by infinite Wiſdom 
itſelf, has happily attained, yet they have 
conſiderable Merit ; by having broken the 
native Fierceneſs of Man, they have diſpoſed 
him to renounce, on many Occaſions, his 


own, for the Good of the Community he is 
connected 
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connected with; thus preparing him gra- 
dually, perhaps, for that more perfect, 5 
though more difficult Law, that reſtrains not 
only the outward Conduct, the utmoſt Aim of 
former Syſtems, but the inward Deſires, from 
vrhich that Conduct ee of every In- 
dividual in a State. be. 

The Room in which the following De- 
fans is executed is cighty-four Feet long, 
twenty-three Feet wide, and twenty-three 
Feet high, five Feet ſix Inches of which 
Height is taken off by a Coving; that 
the Work in the Coving may not be 
hurt by the Projection of a Cornice, an Im- 
poſt hath been preferred, which is placed at 
ſeventeen Feet ſix Inches above the F loor, 
and is very much ornamented ; the Book - 
Caſes, which are of Mahogany and enriched 
with a, compleat Ionick Order, are only 
thirteen Feet four Inches high, and allow a 
conſiderable Space above them, and below 
the Impoſt, for Buſts, &c. Between the 
Buſts, on each Book-caſe, is an ornamented 
Scroll, on which is written the Kind of 
Books contained in the Caſe; the Lamp of 
Science, with an Inſcription of Non Extin- 
gucatur crowns the Top of the Scroll, On 
33 the 
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"the Book-Caſes over the two Chirdaies, in» 
ſtead of the Lamp, is. the Creſt, of the De- 
 figner ; under which is written, Nullius in 
Verbs  Magiftriz and in the Scroll, as the 
Chimnies exclude the Poſlibility of putting 


3 Books into thoſe Caſes, his favourite: Motto, 


Tntus ut libet, Foris ut mos gi. The Inferip- 
tions over the other Chimney Bock - caſa, and 
in the ſame Parts, are, Quid. Ulle: and 
underneath, Pi ixit bene: gui latuit bene.” The 
« Medallions are ſeparated. from each other into 
Compartments by Terms of young Meng they 


reach from the Torus, above the Impoſt, inta 


Of 3 of the flat Part of the Ceil- 
„Which they are made to Aub rarr a8 

9 — as to part off the Medallions; e 

Deſign is executed in Stucco. 

In the Variety of religious Syllems .oftabliſh- 
8 by mere human Policy, the Deſigner has 
employed only two, viz, thoſe of Zoroaſter 

and of Mahomet.; the firſt preſents us with 
the pureſt Pagan Theology we know of, in 
which every Kind of Inhumanity is forbid- 
den, and a future State inculcated; the latter 
has the Merit of having reſcued a barbarous 
and extenſive People from Idglatry, and eſta- 
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| Viithed' the Bekef of one God who created 
and governs the Univerſe; ark fo 

Toroaſter is placed in the eving in A 
5 large oval Medallion, at the north End of 
the Room; the Medallion is ſopported, on 
che one Side, by an ancient Perſick King and 
on the other by a Prieſt of the ſame Reltgn; 
che King has a Diadem on his Head, and a 
Bow in one Hand, while the other ſupports 
the Medallion; the Prieſt holds a Zodiack in 
the Hand that is not employed on the Me- 
dallion. Zoroafter himſelf is ſtanding] before 
ah Altar, 'on which there is a Fire, with 
the Shaſtah, or Book of his Law, open in 
one Hand; the other holds ſome Sticks, pro- 
bably, to feed the ſacred Fire; theſe three 
Figures are taken from Le Bruyn's Perſepo- 
lis, the only Remains, it is ſuppoſed, of that 
Worſhip, and from which Hyde has copied 
in his Religio vet. Perſarum; the Figures 
are about the Size of ſmall Life, or four 
Feet ſix Inches high; they are in Mezzo 
Relievo, and the Medallions are placed on an 
enriched Torus, above the Impoſt of the 
Room, by which means no Part of them 
Is loſt to the Spectator below; all the Me- 
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dallions and Figures in the Coving enjoy this 


. Advantage, and the Frames of the Medal. 
ons are highly enriched, | 


Mahomet, inforcing the 1 by the 


Conqueror » fills the other narrow End to the 


South, in his connected Character; for in 
one Hand he holds the Koran, as propoſing 
his Law, in the other a Scimitar compelling 
the Profeſſion of it; his Turbant is ornament» 5 
ed in Front with a Creſcent; and he is ha- 
bited, very ſtrictly, in the Dreſs worn at this 5 

Day by his chief Deſcendant in Arabia; (ſee 


Picart's. Cerem. Relig.) The Medallion is 


ſupported on one Side by a Tartar with a 
Bow and Arrows; on the other by a Turkiſh 
Soldier with a Battle-axe : Theſe Characters 


are the two great Supparts of his Faith and 


Doctrine; (ſee the Dreſſes of the Levant, by 
Monf. Ferriol and Nieuburh's Travels into 
Arabia.) 
Moſes fills the Medallion! in the 3 of 
the long Side, in which the Windows are 
placed; from its Situation, as well as Im- 
portance, it has been neceſſary to make this 
Compartment more conſiderable than the 
other tro in the narrow Ends ; - he leans 
with 


: ct 9]. 
| with one Hand on the two Tables of the 
Law, and has in the other his Rod: Adam 
ſupports one Side of the Medallion; and holds, 
in expreſſive Sorrow, the Apple, fatal Inſtru- 
ment of his and our Ruin, in the other 
Hand, while Eye, On the other Side, points 
down to the Serpent, who is gliding away 
between her Feet; her Anguiſh ſeems to 
be great, but her Beauty is greater, and 
almoſt ſufficient to excuſe her Huſband's | 
Seduction; on one Side of theſe Figures is 
the. ſeven-branched Candleſtick, placed above. 
a Feſtoon, on the other the Table of Shew- 
Bread; both theſe are taken from Titus $ 
triumphal Arch at-Rome, and therefore pro- 1 
bably genuine; underneath each of theſs tx 
a Wreath of Palm Branches, to expreſs Ju» ; 
dæa, and fill up the Compartment. _ 

In a Work intended to delineate the Riſe 
and Advantages of Civilization, it muſt be 
expected, that a Syſtem which has done more 
towards this great End, than all thoſe that 
preceded it, ſhould have a Place; it can be 
no Derogation to our holy Faith, if we in- 
troduce the great Author of it as the firſt 
and beſt Friend to Mankind: His Syſtem is 
the Production of infinite Wiſdom and Good- 

nels 
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| heb united, in Which nothing i is -onjtted that 


can Carry « on Man to the Perfection his Na- 
ture was deſigned for. In Conſequence of 
this compleat Law we ſee the Advances of 
Knowledge and Humanity have been rapid 
and permanent. A large Continent may now 
boaſt of poſſeſſing more uſeful Improvement 
khan that which was formerly confined'to a 
few fortunate Spots of the Earth. May theſe 
Improvements bo gradually univerſal; and 
Man, by learning the Duties he owes to his 
"Creator, be taught thoſe he owes to himſelf, 
in 4 diligent Cultivation of his rayon Fa. 
Culties! Cates ? 

In humble AA bö biegt of cbele in- 
eſtimable Bleffings, our Saviour is placed in 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Compartment of the 
Room, oppoſite to the Windows ; his Cha- 
racter has been laboured in Proportion to 
the Conſequence of it; it is full of Grace 
and Sweetneſs: pointing with one Hand 
downwards, he diſſuades us from too cloſe 


an Attention to the Things of this World; 
while, with the other, pointed upwards, he 


exhorts us, to uſe them in ſuch Manner as 


may merit us a Place | in the State for which 
tack 


0: 42; = Y* 
Foch ſuperior Faculties ſeem to be beſt fitted, 
Two miniſtring Angels ſupport the Medal» 


lion, and, by their awful Attention, inforoe 
their great Maſter s Inunctions: on one Side 
and above a Feſtoon is the Cup, on the 
| other a Font, the two Symbols of his Law: 
Underneath are two Wreaths of Olive 
mae e er en uo: TH RO to 
Man. : 
Man, has Ktted for pre te by the 
i N of Religion, becomes the Odjert 
of the Politician's Care: having learned Obe- 
| flience to his Creator, he is preparell to pay 
it, in a ſubordinate Degree, to his earthly 
Governors. Theſe great Benefactors to the 
World are too numerous to receive, each of 
them, the Praiſe due to their uſeful Labours; 
they ſhould live for ever in the grateful Me- 
mories of their reſpectiyve Countrymen who 
enjoy the Advantages derived from them; 
the Buſineſs, therefore, has been to ſelect, on 
as large a Scale as poſſible, a few only of 
ſuch leading Characters as have principally 
improved the Policy of the World. 
An Engliſhman's Partiality, in an Engliſh 
Work, hath induced the Deſigner to 
he Sire 


"1%. 
give. Alfred the Preference, as expreſſive of 
Europe in general, and of England more 
particularly ; he is habired, in this Medal- 
lion, from an ancient Statue of Charlemagne, 
preſerved by Montfaucon, in his Menumens 
de la Monarchie Frangoiſe; as no Mamorial 
is extant of that great Lawgiyer's Likeneſs, 


it is with Reluctance this hath been em- 


ployed ; but, as they were nearly Cotempo= 
raries, and engaged i in the ſame great Deſign 
of civilizing their Countries, this hath been 


thought the beſt Choice, under ſuch a Diffi- 


culty, that could be made: The Dreſs hath 


ſome Remains of the Roman Habit, which 


continued, with gradual Alterations, as in 
this Figure, to be worn by their great Men, 
o low down as the Saxon Times; on one 
Side of the Medallion is the Harp, placed 
againſt an old Oak, covered with Miſleto; 


on the other the famous Daniſh Flag, the 


Raven, is broken into Pieces, and trampled 
on by the Britiſh Lion. This may not be 
ſtrictly proper; but Heraldry muſt yield a 


little to Beauty, and ſevere Truth give Way 


to Significancy on this Occaſion ; the Orna- 
men of Animals on Shields we know ta be 


very 


— Oo 


very ancient; the Lion mi aight have been 


Alfred s. ? 
Confucius has an e Righe to 4 


Honor to Afia and China; his Dreſs and 


Figure, in this Medallion, are taken from 


Du Halde, who ſays, it is an exact Portrait 


of that great Man, though it looks more like 
a French Miſſionary dreſſed 2 /a Chinoiſe; 
on one Side is the Imperial Dragon with 


ſeven Claws, ſo immediately chara@eriſtick of 


9 Emperor, that he allows only fix Claws 
to thoſe belonging to the Inſignia of the 
Princes of the Blood, five to the Vice- roys, 


and four to the Mandarins; thus wiſely | 


abridging the Power of hurting, as the Temp- 
tations of doing it ſeem to increaſe; on the 
other Side is the Plow, in Commemoration 
of one of the greateſt Feſtivals of China; 
for, once in every Year, on a ſtated Day, 

the Emperor, with all the Pomp of Eaſtern 
Magnificence, ploughs with his own royal 


Hands, a certain Portion of Ground; every 


Vice-roy 1 in his Principality, every Mandarin 
in his leſſer Diſtrict, is enjoined to do the 
ſame, and with the ſame Solemnities; thus, 
the greateſt Compliment that can be paid to 
Agriculture 
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Diſtinction paid to his favourite Amuſements 
and wiſhes it may be as ſtrongly 9 e 


ſome ſhining Inſtances of patronizing Learn- 


that this of Oſiris, though conveying a 


CIS” 


in his humble Capacity, being a ſtrong Chi- 
neſe in this Article, has gladly: adopted the 


for by the reſt of his Countrymen. 


Oſiris is without a Competitor for Aﬀiies 


and Egypt; for although the Caliphs afford 


ing, they are too recent for illuſtrating the 


Emerſion from Barbariſm; and Roman Envy 
has effectually deſtroyed every Memorial of 
Cartbaginian Wiſdom. Ofiris, habited truly 


from Montfaucon, Count Caylus, and others, 
holds in one Hand the Lotus, and in the 


other a Siſtrum, (a muſical Inſtrument.) A 


beautiful Sphynx adorns one Side of the 
Medallion, and the god Apis compleats the 
Compartment on the other. As Truth is 
ſtrictly conſulted in habiting all theſe Fi- 
gures, it.is with ſome concern acknowledged, 


genuine Idea of his Character, conveys no 


pleaſing Reflection on * Elegance; 


; the 


Pe PAS is e by that wiſe People 
for the Engoutagement of this the firſt and 
moſt uſeful of all the Arts: The Deſigner, 
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the Arts were early introduced and practiſed, 


but acquired no Degree of Beauty, in that 
Country: Sculpture was employed to de- 
lineate Monſters, not Men; and the Objects 85 
of their religious Worſhip: ſeem to have de- 

quired Confideration- only in Proportion to : 
their horrid. Uglineſs; it was with Diffi- 
culty the Deſignes, from very | ample Ma- 


terials, was -able to compoſe one- v e 
Figure of tolerable Grace. . 
But if we are diſappointed in a Country 0 
much celebrated by Grecian Sages, we ſhalb 
have ſome Amends made us in another where 
we have leſs Reaſon to expect Entertainment. 


The Hero of P eru, Maneo Capac, ſupplies | 


all that ſeems wanting in Ofiris; if Frezier 
has not improved on his Originals, no 


Grecian Artiſt ever deſigned a more elegant 


or pictureſque Figure; he ſays, there were 
Pictures of the firſt: twelve Incas of Peru; 
preſerved at Cuſco, and remaining at the 
Time he faw them; this. Figure hath been 
taken as copied by him, and hath been 


further improved from Garcillaſſa de la Vega: 


It muſt be lamented that we know fo im- 
n a of Policy and Improva- 
| ment 
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ment that does 1 much Credit to its great 
Founder; not eſtabliſhed on the barbarous 


Principles of Conqueſt and Aggrandizement, 5 
as the Mexican ſeems to have been, but cal - 


culated to give real Happineſs to an extenſive 


People, by the Introduction of the Con- 


veniences of Life: On one Side of the Me- : 


dallion of Manco Capac, expreſlive of Ame · 
rica, is a Sun from whom he claimed his 
Deſcent, and merited that Claim by the 
Bleſſings he diffuſed, like his Parent, on that 


Country; on the other is the Guanico, or 
Peruvian Sheep ; an Animal almoſt peculiar 


to, and of ſingular Service in, that Region. 
Pateras fill up the vacant Spaces under the 


Feſtoons in each of theſe four Medallions. 
At this Period the Arts may be ſuppoſed to 
originate. The firſt Ages of the World could 
be employed i in little beyond the Supply of 
mere bodily Wants: Religion and human 
Policy muſt have exerted their Influence long 
before Refinement and — pore by 
thought =; : 

The ſmaller Societies of Ma” content 
with few Accommodations, becauſe few were 
ſufficient . in that State, were n con- 

| 98 ſolidated 


5 L 17 * 
ſolidated into Jatger er *Eftabliſhments ; new 
Watte muſt ariſe with theſe new Eftablith- 

me and new Taventions to ſopply them. 
The Wit "of Man, thus fer- 1 in Mot otig T, 
and animated by: Encouragement, muſt” git 


y £ advance the Troproveryent” of Life, 


From the hlain, t the ſimple, a and the Werl, 


Vanity, will riſe into the elegant! aud beau- 
tiful. Superior Diftigetion Will call for ſu- 
perior external Decoration; the Savage muſt 
be, and i is, ſatisfied with, his Hut ; but the. 
Man elevated by Abilities or Förtähs aboxe 
his F ellow. Citizens, in larger Societies, will 
ſoon be for ſhewing that Superiority by ſuch 
outward Marks as proclaim it to the World; 
de, we probably, owe all our Refinements, 
ſubſequent Civilization, to "rag? Let not 
7 the Words ſtartle us; let us rather bleſs theſs 
WM ÞPcinciples from their heneficial Effects, and, 
by keeping them both within due Bounds, 
acknowledge their e divine Origin! and d icury 
Intention. . 
1 introduce as much Variety, as poſſible 
into ſo large 2 Compoſition, the Peũgner. 
; - availing himſelf of the poetick Licence, has 
ande uſe of female Figures to expreſs the 
G =. 
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"Ha 3 their Palicacy' is an n 
able Contraſt to the muſcular Form of the 
Men, and recommend, i in a ſtill more engagir ng 
Manner, the. Subjects they repreſent. The 
_ two Arts made Uſe of are Painting, and 
Sculpture. In the feſt. there. is an. Eaſel in 
the Medallion, by the Side of the Figure, 


on which i 1s ſketchedout. the Story of Alexan- 


der taming Bucephalus; the Deſigner being 
- willing, even in this ſubordinate Inſtance, to to 
purſue the general Purpoſe, of his Plan; for 
he means to expreſs that Diſcipline and Cul- 
ture will ſubdue the fierceſt Natures, and 

make them ſubſervient to the Uſe of, inſtead 


of being a Miſchief. to, Society. Sculpture 


is employed in her Medallion, on a Buſt of 
Alexander, and, ſuitable to her Profeſſion, 
her Character, though Female, carries ſome 


Degree of Roughneſs. be Y 
The two Sciences, as . of all i 
the others, are Geography and Aſtronomy. = 


Geography leans on a Globe, with her Fin- 
ger pointed to Great-Britain: Aſtronomy has 
one Hand on a Sphere, and, with the other lift- 
ed up, ſeems to be exploring the Poſition of a 
"hs juſt obſerved on it; to increaſe the Variety, 
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theſe four Females are in ſquare Frames (the 
Men are in Ovals) and are all as beautiful as 
the Antique and the elegaut Imagination of 
the able Artiſt could make them. 
Tube Ideas thus far are ſingle, though: ſtrong - 
: iy connected with each other, and riſe as the 


Scale of human Improvement advances: FER 
C is now! neceſſary to ſhew them i in their come 


\ bined State as operating on Society : This is 
. attempted in five Compartments that fill the 
Flat of theCieling, three of whichare oval and 


two nate, and are employed alternately. 


E26 ͤ £ Se 


| | — neſt State of Man : : mall Society, | 


probably. deſcended from one common Pa- 


rent, exhibits the unpleaſant Image of ſavage 


Life; harſh as it may ſeem to modern Re- 
| ſinement, it is not the moſt barbarous that 
could have been choſen; but ſuch a Repre- 
| ſentation- would only diſguſt i ina Compoſition 
intended to make us love our Being: this, 
which has been preferred, Is marked diſ. 
agreeably enough to exite our. Ad mira: ĩon 
ſor thoſe extraordinary Men who have rei- 
cued us from ſo humliating a Condition. 
* he Scene i is laid on the Coaſt of Patagonia. 
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. Man and Woman, cloathed in Skins, 7 


looſely thrown over their Shoulders, are 


walking from the Sea towards a "wretched 
Hut, covered only with the Boughs of Trees; - 
| i in a little Baſket, carried by one of them, 
there are a few ſmall Fithes, the ſcanty Pro- 
viſion for their enſuſtig Repaſt ; a little Boy 
follows them with ſome Sticks to dreſs this 
humble Meal. In the Hut there is a Man, 
and a Woman with a Child at the Breaſt: 
the Woman is ſitting and. broiling on a Fire 


ſome Shell-fiſh, which ſeems to have been 


all the Proviſion they pofleſſed till the Arri- 


0 val of the additional Luxury 'brought by the 
| Travellers; the Man in the Hut ſtands a 


little on one Side of the Woman, with the 


unfucceſsful Bow, precarious Inſtrument of 
the uncertain Chace, i in his Hand; the Fire, 


w. 


however, ſeems to comfort him for his Diſ- 
appointment, aud he enjoys at leaſt one of 


the greateſt. Satisfactions of Wretchednefs, 
Warmth; the few Trees about the Hut are 


mort, and almoſt naked; they denote the 


Tnclemency of the Climate, and with the 


impending Rocks along the Coaſt, . a 
moſt deſolate Cou fitry : On the Sea is 


1 
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Bark-log, or Raft, on which 2 Man 3 is fiſn- 
ing: this is, perhaps, the earlieſt Idea of Na- 
vigation; "and, from this humble Beginning, 
Great Britain has graduall y proceededto com- 
mand an Element in which Man does not 
ſeem, at firſt Sight, intended to exiſt a Mo- 
ment. The Truth and Elegance of theſe 
Figures will be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by ſay⸗ 
ing they were yon to the hn ”" Mr. : 
Banks himſelf. 5 8 
The ſecond eee in whicls the! 
Scene is taken from Otaheite, improves our 
Reliſh for Society ; we find a Religious Wor- 
ſhipand a Subordination of Ranks eſtabliſhed; 
not only the Wants of human Nature are 
abundantly ſupplied, but ſome of its Ele- 
gancies begin to take Place. When we ſee. 
the Dance at Otaheite, it gives us the firſt 
great Outline on which a Handel was formed, 
and the Pantheon eſtabliſhed; the poor Fluter 
nin this Compartment felt the Force of Har- 
1 mony before a Purcel was born; and the 
active, though aukward, Dancer, delighted 
the Court of Oberea long before a Heinel ap- 
peared: The ruſtick Palace too is graced 
with a dawning Capital to its rude Column. 
8 Before 
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e e Building (it may. be 
Oberea's Palace, or the great Town; hall) | 
Oberea is ſeated with a Baſket i in her Lap, 
filled with ſmall F iſhes, Bread-fruit, &c. A 
; Dog, the favourite Luxury of Otaheite Cook- g 
ery, is at her Feet; on one Side of ler ſtands 
the Fluter, the Drummer on the other aſ- 
ſiſts the Concert, and animates a briſk lively 
Girl, who is ſtraining every Limb to enter- 
tain Oberea, while Omiah (from Bartolozai's 
Portrait) with ſacerdotal Gravity, and equal 
Attention, ſurveys, over her Shoulder, the 
loaded Baſket and the dancing Girl: The 
Poſts that ſypport the Building have evi- 
dently a Kind of Capital; though barbarous, 
it is an Attempt at Sha and perhaps 
not much inferior to the early Ages of Egyp- 
tian Architecture; it indicates a riſing Taſte 
for the Arts diſcoverable i in other Inſtances of 
Otaheite Sculpture. Mr. Banks ſupplied the 
Deſigner with this valuable Drawing; an 
Authority yery ſufficient to authenticate its 
Genuineneſs; and to this obliging Friend the 
two Compartments owe much of their little 
Merit. A great Bread - fruit Tree, with its 
Fruit. on the Boughs, adjoins to the Build- 


ing 


ft: =} *© 
ing, vn one Side of it; and a Coco- nut Tree, 
which ſtands in the ſame front Ground, on 
the other, have enabled the Artiſt, by finiſh- 
ing them highly, to enrich his Landſcape 
with two very pictureſque Trees; in the 
Diſtarice are ſeveral Plaintain- Trees, and a 
Morai; there is alſo a kind of Pyramidal 
Structure, ſuppoſed: by that intelligent Tra- 
veller to be ſome Place of Religious Wor- 
ſhip: the Landſcape repreſents a moderately 


flat Country near the Sea, on which the double 


Canoe (a noble Improvement on the ſimple 
Raft) deſigned for War, and filled with Men, 
is making to the Shore, perhaps with the 
hoſtile Intention of invading this rural Fe- 
licity : Sad Inſtance of human ImperfeRion! 
that our very Advances in Knowledge, in- 
Read of always promoting the Advantages, 
ſhould ſometimes add to the Evils of Life! 
The Grecians have taught us to reverence 
the Wiſdom of Egypt; their exaggerated 
Accounts of that Country, perhaps, prove 
their own recent Emerſion from Barbariſm, 
more effectually than the ſuperior Talents of 
the Egyptians. That a great Degree of 
| Learning was very early eftabliſhed among 
| = Sq them 
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produced Taſte or Elegance'; their great 


Works are the Production of Labour, not of 


Genius; and while we wonder at the Power 
that raifed thoſe: maſſy Structures; we: can- 
not but laient the Faſte that defigned them; 
they wert intended for Duration, and: the 


Duratib they have attained has only ſerved 
to tranſmit to Poſterity indubitable: Proofs 
of the little Proficiency of the fine Arts 
among them. However, they are certainly 


entitled to the third Rank in the Scale of Im- 
provernent; and illuſtrate the Advancement 


of it from the BLN in W left in at 


Otaheite. K 
The Iicident. * be ay 18 b of 


Seloltris dirbcting the Adornment of Thebes, 


after his great Couqueſts in India, and Re- 


out from one of the Gates of the Town, 
with many Attendants following, and one 
who goes before him: their Dreſſes are as 
much varied as the ſcauty Materials would 


. ande are taken * the Tabula Ithaca, 
| | preſerved 


: chem is cortaii; but that Leatning ſeems to 
have advanted as ſlowly as we haye ſſnce - 
foind it to have done ir China]; it never 


1 fas 1] 

preſerved i in the King of Sardinia's -Paligh 
at Turin. So much Attention has been paid 
to Propriety, that little could be given to 
Grace; however, the Buildings, that are 


thrown: very much into the Fore-· ground, 
are pictureſque, and make us ſome Amends; 
the Dreſſes themſelves, though they afford 
no Beauty, are odd and ſingular; the Gate 
is taken from one remaining at Eſſene in 
Upper Egypt; 3 it is tolerably perfect, and 
given to us by Norden and Pococke on fo 
large a Scale, as enabled the Artiſt to do 
Juſtice to the ſmalleſt Ornaments of the 
Egyptian Architecture, particularly to the 
Capital of a Column. lu a Tablet over the 
Gate is a Sacrifice to Iſis; as the Footman, 
advaueing before Seſoſtris, goes on, a Cro- 
codile raiſes his Head from a ruſny Bank; 
this little Incident animates the Figure into 
the ſtrongeſt Expreſſion of Fear, and com- 
municates ſome little Terror to the Horſe of 
Seſoſtris; on the Heads of the Spears belong - 
10g to his Attendants are placed various Ani- 
mals; the Elephant diſtinguiſhes that of 
the Conqueror of India. By the Side of the 
Man, who is terrified by the Crocodile, is 

1 | NE: 


TW» * 
an Obeliſk, on a large Scale, covered with 
Hieroglyphicks, which are very dine; 
madle out; at a little Diſtante, in the Mid- 
dle of the Comfartment, is an- Egyptian 
5 Temple, from Pococke and Norden, in which 
ſome Prieſts are feeding the God Apis: this 
"Temple; excluſive of the Ornament furniſhed 
by itſelf, ſerves to break the fore from the 
back Ground); in the latter of which are ſe- 
veral Pyramids; and nearer to the Eye, the 
Statue of Memnon, the Magnitude of which 
is well defined by ſeveral Figures of Men 
and Women who are looking at it; on the 
ſame Line with Memnon is Uh: wee 
E ond Sg 
From Egypt we esse to . He 
- foutrth Period of Science. Eſcaped from Bar- 
bariſm and Infant Knowledge, the Spectator 
bas a Right to more Entertainment. If the 
| Deſigner has failed to pleaſe, he cannot ex- 
cuſe himſelf by pleading the Scantineſs of his 
Materials, though he may by the Difficul- 
ty of ſelecting them: he treads on claſſic 
Ground, well known to the intelligent Be- 
holder, whoſe Candor,'ir it is 8 will _— 
his Criticiſm. e RET] | 


In 


(2 1 


In the great Choice of illuſtrious Men. 


| who diſtinguiſhed themſelves and their Coun- 


tries, no Character appeared ſo well adapted 
0 the Defigner s Purpoſe as that of Pericles 3. 
at in military Fame, a conſummate Ora - 
tor, an able Stateſman in a Republic very 
difficult of Government, he compleated the _ 


Obligations his Country owed him, by in- 


 troducing the elegant Arts of Peace; and 


raiſed i it to be as much the Admiration; as he + 


had before made it the Terror, of Greece. He 
erected a Variety of new and magnificent 


Buildings under the Direction of Phidias, 
that reflected as much Honor on Athens: as 


his great Conqueſts had done. 
He is ſeated in a Chair, of antique Form, 
before the Temple of Minerva. Phidias 
ſtands on one Side of him, pointing to the 
Ground-plan of the Propylaia; the Inſcrip- 
tion on which is in Greek Characters, and 
held up by a Slave. This Work was eſteem- 
ed the Maſter-piece of Phidias, and conti- 


nued long to be the Admiration of Greece. 


A little behind Pericles, and on each Side of 
him, is a lyrick and a comick Poet, crowned 
with Laurel, as being Juft returned Victors 

| from 


\ 5 | 
' fro rom he EM The TOY Poet, . A: 


Harp in one Hand, is taken from a Medal + 
| of Damon, who, under the Diſguiſe of teach - 7 
ing him Muſick, inſtructed Pericles in the 4 
ylteries of Politics; The comic 


deepeſt My 


Poet, with the antient Maſque in his and, 
is borrowed from a Medal of Ariſtop Janes, 
No Reſemblance of Pericles. has reached our. A 


| Times, though, probably, ſo often repeated; at 


Athens. To ſhew the Period here exhibited* 
under the additional Luſtre of cultivated 


Philoſophy, Socrates i is is introduced, accom- 


panied by his Pupil. Alcibiades (they are from 


Medals). as on a Viſit. to Pericles.” They 
both have Buſiueſs in the Scene; ; the for- 


mer to figure. with his malicious, though too 


ſucceſsful Enemy, Ariſtophanes: the latter 
to expreſs, the early Ambition and daring 


Spirit of a young Man reſolved on Greatneſs, 
though atchieved with Danger; ; for Plutarch 


informs us, that, on a Viſit to Pericles, juſt 
as theſe Works were finiſhed, Alcibiades 
was refuſed Admiſſion, on the Plea, that the 
former was buſied in preparing the Account 


of the Expenditure of the Public Money 


empinged about ele Buildings: « Tell your 
RT Maſter,” 
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„ 
. Mater,” aid he, it were better Gi bim 


Any Atcount at all. ET 


tance from the fore Ground; on one: Part, 
to the left, 1 is the Acropblis; or Citadel of 


cipal of which is the Propylaia, talen from 


S Citadel is the famous Statue of Minerva, and 
at the Foot of it the Grdtto of Pan; the 


the fore Ground, it is highly finiſhed, and 


to inſiſt on ſome Merit in this Compoſition, 


greateſt Part 1 it to a orange Nh: Mi. 
Sthirty't 7 1-361 5 
| Nothing inen the 3 3 of 
Man ſo much as his flow Progreſs to Per- 
fection; if Ages are required to reſcue him 
from Barbariſm, what muſt be the Period of 
z Time 


*s r6-confider how! he dee bed givingny 


be City Wall happily: params tber Bi. 7 


Athens, adörned with Buildings; the prin- 


Le Roy; on the Top of the Wall of the. 


Temple of the Winds -fills: up the middle 
Part of the Diſtince, which is compleated 
on the other Side by the Temple of Minerva, 
before which Pericles is ſeated as it is in 


riſes almoſt to the Top of the Compartment 
on that Side. The Deſigner may be allowed 


when he acknowledges, that he owes the 


into all the Improvement it is rn of? 
Perhaps, that great Event is not yet fully 
act ömpliſhed; but, when we look back to 
the poor Savage on the Coaſt of Patagonia, 
with what Thankfulneſs muſt we Jook up to 
the great Author of ſuch excellent Endow- 
ments! and what Gratitude is not due to 
- thoſe extraordinary Men, his loſtruments, 
vho have exerted and made them erviceable 
to the World! Let us, who now enjoy. theſe 1 
Advantages, fejoice in the full Poſſeſſion of i 
them, under a Prince and Government atten- W 
tive to extend and improve them; and, in our 
ſeveral Stations, contribute our reſpective 
Fader our to affiſt aud W this Breat | 
"On" | 
It is 5 3 Pliatare: ths. [Deligoer 
int himſelf. authorized to give his own 
Country the Credit of this laſt and moſt en- 
gaging Picture of human Nature. It may be 
2 without Partiality, that no Country has 
done more for the Advancement of Know- 
ledge than Great Britain; no Country in 
which the human Mind, unfettered by Re- 
ſtraints, is left more at Liberty to cultivate, 
and 


1 
| 94 5 berefore more likely to improbe, its 
great. Powers. | If THE Defigner dikroſted bis 
Ability to give Satisfaction at Athens, he 5 


more. Reaſon to be diffident of his Succeſs in 
a Compartment io familiar to every Engliſh 


Y | Eye; his Diſappointment will affect him 
= ſenfibly, as the Pleaſure he expected to give, 
and was. felt by himſelf”? at leaſt, from this 
E ; Compoſition, ſopported him under a gree t vB 
k | | deal, of dry, and OY diſgu ling. l 1 
23 | - in the others. ee I 
HA To introduce Cbaractets ld were not 
4 'Cotergporaries, i it has been neceffary to uſe 4 
I Fr Allegory ; The preſent great Patron of the | 
1 Arts, and Author of our national Happineſs, | 1 
our excellent Sovereign, is introduced” (from - 
—, Portrait) i in his regal Robes by Britannia, A 
who hath the Croſs of $t. George on ber 1 


Shield, into the Temple of Fame. The | 
Architecture of this Temple is Corinthian, 
and broken by Arcades of Columns, that 
open a View to the Thames and the City of 
London. The King appears aſtoniſhed and 

7 a pleaſed at the Sight of the ſeveral great Men 
who have done Honour to England; they 

are 


| 
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by him in his Circumnavigation of the Glo 5 
on the moſt conſpicuous Part of this Chat 8 
ig; written New Albion; a Diſcovery that 


8 ** 

are variouſly, DE. it is hoped, fi nificantly 

employed in their ſeveral Groups. Imme- ö 

diately before Britangia 4 4s Sir Francis Drake, | 
holding a Chart of the great Diſcoveries ra 


my be ſuppoſed. to intereſt the, great Stateſ_ 5 
Lord Burghly, Who is viewing . 


nt „with ove Hand on Drake 8 Shoulder, 4 


and ney the Importance of 1 it to e 


Fete in this eee and te ef 


In the pictureſque Habits of thoſe "Times 


A little on one Side, and in the Front, are 


Sir Iſaac Newton and Sir Francis Bacon, both 


ſeated; the latter, in his Chancellor 8 Robes, ; 


is looking with Attention on a Sphere, in 


which Sir Iſaac is explaining to him the, great ; 
Diſcoveries made in Science in Conſequence 


of the Principles firſt recommended by him 
for proſecuting it: Sir Iſaac is in the Morn- 
ing-gown of Study. Milton is ſtanding, 
and leans againſt the Chair of Sir Francis, 
with his Face uy vp to Heaven; whether 


averting 


1 

averting; | kis; Eyes from Majeſty, or invoking 

the Aid of his Umag. the Nee has left 

uncertain 1 e ' 70 oe HY 
2 7 4 1 25 u led My we 1 
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An. ve Gueſt, and drawn empyreal Fog oy 
In one of the Arcades are Mr. Locke and 
la J ones: the latter holds the Plan of 
Whitehall i in his Hand ; while the. former 1s 


directing Jones's | Attention to St. Paul's 
Church, that is elaborately finiſhed, and 
diſtinctiy ſeen, through the Arcade; thus, 


indirectly, is a Compliment paid to Sir Chriſ- 
topher Wren, as the worthy Sueceſſor of that 
firſt great Luminary i in Britiſh Architecture. 
In the vacant Spaces, over the Arcades, are 


Trophies, conſiſting entirely of modern In» 
ventions, Clocks, Sea Compaſſes, Barometers, 7 


Priſms, the Torricellian Tube, &c. 


Through. another Arcade the Monument | 


and various leſſer Buildings are ſeen, as alſo 
a little Part of the Thames, on which the 


ſeveral Branches incident to a great Trade | 


are exerciſed ;. in a large Opening at the 
End, 2 more conſiderable Part of the River 
| # © 5+ 
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is 5 extilhite, on WANs are ſeveral Ships the 
ower and other "Buildings tetmilnate” thi © 


— {! 


Juſtrade? ne ingenious "Artiſt, Mr. Collins, 

who well deſerved a Place within, Has! repre- 
ſented himſelf as Only peeping into the Tem- 
ple, and ſurveying the Characters he is ſo 
well able to > emulate ; $ lor to his Ne ul 


formatice : there way 8 many Faults in the 
Compoſition; there 1s not ane" in | the Exe- 
cution ' « St | | 
In the four Abi which, FT ite lrre- 
gularity of their Form, are incapable of any 
other Ornament, the Sugar Cane winds its 
flexible Reed and ruſhy” Leaf, iti different 
Folds. Thoug b this Plant has no. Reference 
to Science, it is the Foundation, at leaſt, of 
all the Compliment the Deſigner Has at- 
tempted to pay it; | and therefore may. 'be 
allowed a Place which it really fills" with 
Jorne Beauty. 
In all theſe Compoitions thi Care has vl 


to employ ſuch! ncidents as illuſtrate Manners. 
By 


KaÞ - 

By this Attention the Story is made to in- 
tereſt as well as to inſtruct us; the Figures 
acquire Meaning by acquiring Action, and 
we are called back to Periods of aer from 
which we uſed to receive Delight. 
The Chimney- pieces (for there are two), 
in their humble Department, continue · on 
the favourite Idea; for in the Tablet of one 
of them is the Story of Archimedes, ſlain at 
the Taking of Syracuſe; on one Side of it is 
a a ſmall. Buſt vb. Apollo; on the other that 
of Minerva, The Tablet of the ſecond 
r gives us the Story of Alex- 
ander directing the Books of Homer to be put 
into the rieheſt Caſket found among the Spoils 
of Darius : on one Side is a Buſt of Mercury, 
as the Inventor of Letters; on the other 
that of Venus, expreſſiye of the Grace and 
Amiableneſs that ſhould. alway accompany 
Erudition. A more particular Account of the 
Subjetts in the two ene wei 

to the learned Spectator- 1140 
Tbat as little as poſſible may be enki 
10 Propriety, the only two Pictures, for 
A there are vacant Spaces in the Rooms 
K D 2 \ (they 
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Athens, on which are ſeveral Grecian Veſſels 


(they! are over the Doors), catry on b g ge 
ra Deſign. In one of them Learning is 


repreſented in its moſt flouriſhing State: a 


Group of Philoſophers are ſacrifieing to Mi- 
nerva, juſt before her Temple; in the Portico | 
of Which there are ſeveral others in, various 
Converſation; on the left of the Picture is 


„„ fo T-1 TY ow da a 0-6 1 
a Statue of Theſeus: Acroſs' the Bay of 


(one is in the Fore-· ground, waiting to carry 
back the Philoſophers), is the City, adorned 
with the moſt magnificent Buildings, Tri- 
umphal Arches, &c. The Temple of the 
Winds, on a little Eminence, ſurrounded 
with Trees, fills up the middle Ground; and 
a delightful Country, the DiſtanceeQ. 
Sad Reverſe of this is the ſecond Picture! 
for it repreſents the Ruin of the Arts and of 
Science; the celebrated vain- glorious City, 
now in the Hands of the Turks, teaches us 
to bewail the ſhort-lived Excelleney of ſub- 
lunary Fame. The Temple, once the Pride 
of Athens, affords, in this View, only broken 
Columns and diſmembered Capitals; the 
1 and the Briars almoſt hide the little 
6 | = Remains 
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8 1 
Remis br its Wall, and ſcattered Heaps of 


truncated Heroes and Pedeſtals cover the 
Oround; on one of them is ſtill legibls' 
. Avdpos Abavere, and is uſed by a Turk to fit 


upon while he ſmoaks his Pipe. A mor- 


tifying Leſſon to human Vanity! Two curious 
European Travellers are ſurveying theſe 


Ruins; one of them meditates on the ſad 
Scene before his Eyes; another is ; addrefled 
by a very pictureſque Grecian Girl i in white, 


with a Child at the Breaſt, who ſeems ſo- 


liciting his Charity; a third, who may be 
the Captain of their Veſſel, is looking, with 
leſs Curioſity, at the Objects about him. 
Several Turks are buſied in loading Saiques 
in the Bay; another is employed in breaking 
to Pieces a fine Torſo, for the moſt common 
Uſes, while his Companion ſits with N 
Indifference on the Buſt of it. 


Inſtead of the Temple is a Tu rkiſh Moſaue; ; 


and inſtead of the Sacrifice to Minerva, a 
Turkiſh Funeral. The Diſtance acroſs the 
Bay is made out by the Port of Athens, 


before which are ſeveral Saiques, ruined 


1 &c. an _— Country. Every 
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